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PHOENIX STREET RAILWAY 


The problem of adequate public transportation has been 
a persistent one in the history of American cieties, and in 
the history of Phoenix, capitol city of the State of Arizona, 

‘ The street car arrived in Phoenix in 1887, and for thirty- 
five years it remained the means of public transportation in 
the city. True, not everyone was happy with it. But noth- 
ing was done about it; the public grumbled about the service 
the owners grumbled about the persistence of red ink on their 
ledgers, and the streetcar remained. 


Then, in the spring of 1925, the issue came to a head. The 
streetcar's owners, aftgr a final look at the balance sheet, 
quietly decided to close-up shop, and the citizens of Phoenix 
had to ask themselves "What shall we do about the street cars?” 


The early history of street railway transportation in the 
City of Phoenix revolves around the figure of Moses Hazeltine 
Sherman. 

Born in West Rupert, Vermont, Sherman became, in his late 
teens, a schoolteacher. His success in the field soon led 
to an invitation to establish the first public school in 
Prescott, where he arrived at the age of nineteen. Three 
years in this capacity so impressed the officials of the 
territory government that Sherman, at the age of twenty- 
two, was appointed Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the Territory of Arizona. Becoming Adjutant General 
under Governors Trittle and Zulich, he began investing 
in ranches, and by the time he arrived in Phoenix in 1884, 
he was a man of considerable wealth. 

In Phoenix, he rapidly became a prominent figure. He 
was one of the first to support a system of irrigation 
canals, a founder of the Valley National Bank, and the 
proprietor of Phoenix's first water works, besides owning 
extensive properties in the valley. 

Sherman's entry into the street railway field was at 
first indirect. There had been much talk of a horse rail- 
way, but the first definite action came when the Arizona 
Gazette announced on January 6, 1887: 

"Phoenix is to have a street railway, a petition having 
been presented to the Council asking for a franchise for 
such purposes. In such signs of progress the people will 
rejoice, but the Council should be careful in granting 
privileges, so as to make applicants designate particular 
course of the lines they propose to construct and operate, 
regulate fares, and above all, granting no straw franchise 
which may be held by persons for speculative purposes. The 
question is an important one and should be dealt with 
understandingly.” 

The Phoenix Herald of the previous day had this to say 
"The Improvements in Phoenix in the way of gas and water works 
which has been going on and the benefit of which our lively 
little city is now enjoying to a considerable extent, won- 
derful as they are, it seems are to be eclipsed at an early 
day by a genuine Street Railroad. The matter is in the 
hands of responsible Capitolists and we are able to assure 
the tired suburban resident that he will have a chance 
to ride into town on a street car at no distant, very distant 
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day provided he lives in the right direction. The road 
will traverse Washington Street and probably Monroe or 
Van Buren Streets in the direction of the Insane Asylum, 
the institution being its destination in that direction 
owing to the large amount of daily travel that will be 
necessary between the Asylum and this city when that 
institution is running which it will be in a few days. 

So let us take heart; one enterprise well carried out 
begets a dozen others and a street railroad is one that is 
sure to follow gas and water immediately.” 

No backers were identified at the time, but the line 
was to serve the Collins addition, a tract to the east of 
town being developed by M.E. Collins, an associate of 
Sherman's. A franchise battle developed between Collins 
and a rival promoter, John T. Dennis. News coverage from the 
Arizona Gazette, January 11th, 1887 puts it: "Mr. Collins’ 
propostition was defective inasmuch as the forfeitures only 
involved the uncompleted portion of the proposed road; but 
had the committee acted fairly Mr. Collins would doubtless 
have accepted such amendments as were suggested. The 
Dennis proposal was never presented to the Council: was 
hatched up in the committee and the ordinance reported 
back to the Council for passage, without an endeavor to 
secure completion. The parties Judge Street represented 
did not aske for an exclusive franchise; proposed to build 
more road than Mr. Dennis, to complete it sooner and to 
charge the same rate of fare. The franchise granted to 
Mr. Dennis was never referred to the city attorney. 

However, on June 30th of that year, a franchise was 
granted Collins by Maricopa County to build a line of 
street railway from the eastern city limits at Apache 
(now Seventh) Street along Washington to Division Road 
(now 24th Street). 

The city failed to grant Collins a franchise within 
its limits, but construction started eastward from Apache, 
and shortly after, the city granted a franchise to the 
Arizona Improvement Company for a line from the Maricopa 
and Phoenix depot at Apache and the railroad, north to 
Washington and east along Washington to Yavapai Street 
(now 7th Avenue). Sherman was listed as president of the 
new company. 

The Articles of Incorporation were filed with the ter- 
ritorial secretary on June 18th, 1887, and they listed 
M. E. Coliins, M.il. Sherman, J.H. Evans, J.M. Gregory, 
Emil Ganz and two other men named Hiller and Johnson as 
incorporators. These pioneers laid the ground work for a 
street car service that was to last 61 years, when the 
last car would be operated by the City of Phoenix Trans- 
portation System, that final ride on February 17, 1948. 

The Collins line, known as the Phoenix Street Railway, 
was completed and the first car ran on November 5th, 1887, 
and a month later it was announced that construction on 
the Sherman line had commenced, and that when completed 
the line was to be operated -- by Collins! 

James M. Barney, pioneer historian of the area, des- 
cribes the first trips: "The street cars first used in 
Phoenix were light in weight and could be drawn by a single 
mule, and the first two drivers were: Boppe and Minor. 
There was no fixed time schedule on which the cars oper- 
ated but leisurely trips were made from one end of the line 
to the other. The only time-piece relied upon by the 
drivers was the tower clock on the old brick courthouse. 
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Horsecars on Washington Street, Phoenix in front of the Maricopa 
County Courthouse. Arizona State Capitol Library and Archives Department 


Electric car number 10 of the Phoenix Street Railway in front 
of the Maricopa Ceunty Courthouse about 1895. Car still has 
horse hitch connection and track in street has three rails for 
marrow gauge horsecars. From collection of Dr. Robert Barfoot 
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The fare was five cents and the cars could be boarded 
almost anywhere along the line. In the center of the 
narrow track, the mules wore a deep path as they passed 
back and forth through town with that forlorn and de- 
jected look that only mules can assume. One of the most 
harassing duties that fell to the lot of the drivers was 
the pursuit of small urchins who persisted in clinging 

to the hind end of the cars and riding without paying a 
fare. Some of these kids -- now gray-haired men -- still 
reside in Phoenix”. 

The first car was shipped in on the Maricopa and Phoe- 
nix Railway which had been built the year before to con- 
nect Phoenix with the Southern Pacific line at Maricopa 
Wells. With the railroad serving Phoenix, a short branch 
of the street car systm was added to run south along 
Seventh Street from Washington to the M & P depot and 
tracks on Jackson Street. The line was also extended 
north along Seventh Avenue to Five Points and from there 
along Grand Avenue to where the State Fair Grounds are 
now. The entire system consisted of about three miles 
of track. 

By January 5th of 1888 the Phoenix Street Railway had 
three miles of track in operation, with two small mule- 
drawn cars. Track guage was narrow, presumably the then- 
common 3'6" used in San Francisco, Denver and Los Angeles. 
Construction was begun on the Grand Avenue line, running 
up Yavapai to Grand and then to Christy's Corners (now 
the "Six Points” intersection of Grand, McDowell, and 19th 
Avenue) property belonging to another Sherman associate, 
Colonel George Christy, and the Washington Street line 
extended further west. A line was also built up Center 
Street (now Central) crossing the Washington Street line. 
Presumably this was not a Sherman enterprise; records are 
vague. The Center Street line continued only until 1892, 
but the Grand Avenue line immediately became a popular 
method of joy-riding, offering a four-mile round trip for 
a dime. 

Mr. Barney describes the original car-barn amusingly: 
...the first street car barn was a small shed-like affair 
of frame, which was located near Sherman's house at 13th 
Street and Washington, and which was replaced by a better 
structure in the early part of 1892. At the end of each 
day -- when the Washington Street line was first completed- 
the street car was driven to the end of the line at Sev- 
enth Street -- the mule unhitched -- and led to Sherman's 
house where it was turned into the yard. The car was left 
standing on the track. The next morning the mule was 
brought to Seventh Street, hitched to the car, and trans- 
portation service resumed for the day.” 

Items in the news at this time were also colorful: "It 
is the intention of the horse car company to put in a side 
track on the line opposite the city hall plaza. This 
inprovement will be added next week and thereafter two cars 
will be run, starting simaltaneously from either end of the 
line passing at the car track. By this the public will be 
accommodated and the business of the company correspon- 
dingly increased." This from the Phoenix Herald, June 1, 
1888. 

"The horse car line at date of writing (June 12,1888 in 
the Herald) has two miles of track in operation in the city 
and suburbs and also branches at the head of Washington 


w 
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Phoenix Street Railway car 17 on the 
Washington Street line headed east. 


From collection of Stephen D, Maguire 


Phoenix Street Railway car 14 after 
a home-made rebuild job in front of 
the original car barn on East Wash- 
ington Street about 1910. 


From files of Republic and Gazette newspapers 
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Street and turns south for two blocks to the depot of the 
Maricopa and Phoenix Railroad which connects with the 
Southern Pacific Railway 34 miles south. 

Again, July 2nd of that year in the Herald: "The side 
track on the horse car line was finished Saturday evening 
and today two cars are running. By this arrangement one 
does not have to wait long for a ride and the traffic will 
no doubt be coubled.” 

Or, on the 28th of August, in the Herald again: "The 
Park Street car distinguishes itself by a bell on the mule. 

The following July 24, the Herald made a human-interest 
comment: "The conductor. on the Grand Avenue car line puts 
in a busy day. He makes eleven round trips, covering 
nearly fifty miles. Five horses are used, a fresh one each 
trip. Up at 5 a.m. and not in bed till nearly 11 p.m. 
after caring for his stock, counting his receipts, denoun- 
cing the head aches and escaping derailment, the conductor 
wishes he were a pullman with dividends that implies.” 

Mr. Barney tells us more graphically: "In 1892, the 
system consisted of eight miles of track, five cars, and 
used as motive power, 25 mules and horses. The income for 
the year of 1891 was $6060, while the operating expenses 
totalled $3300, showing that the transportation system -- 
before its electrification -- made money for its owners. 

During the summer when the rain fell hardly at all, 
the dust between the car tracks was something indescribable. 
The following newspaper item will convey in a slight degree 
an idea of this problem: 

"'The horse car line out Grand Avenue is in a bed of dust 
about six inches deep. When the propelling power of one of 
the cars makes the return trip it is impossible to tell 
whether it is a burro or a claybank.' 

By the end of 1892 Phoenix felt ready for a modern, 
electric street railway, and the Phoenix Herald of January 
2, 1893, announced that material for four and a half miles 
of electric line were on the way from the east. Actual 
construction began on February 3. The line was to be standard 
guage, 4'84" between the rails, and track between Apache 
and Yavapai was laid with three rails, with one rail common 
both to the narrow guage mule cars and to the new electric 
cars as the Grand Avenue line from the M&P depot to 
Christy's Corners was not to be electrified for some time. 

In the meantime a new corporation, capitalized for one 
million dollars and again backed principally by Sherman, was 
organized. It was the Phoenix City Railway Company. A 
power house was started on the land of Sherman's water works, 
at 9th Street and Van Buren, and was completed on July 8, 
1893. After many false alarms two electric cars arrived on 
September 25, and were duly pronounced fit for a city of 
Phoenix's importance. 

The first official run was made by the new cars three 
days later, amid great rejoicing. Modern transportation was 
greeted by extensive oratory on the part of city and county 
officials at the courthouse, after which the dignitaries 
were given a grand tour of the completed line. 

A newspaper item described the occasim: The electric 
system was formally, if not fully, introduced yesterday upon 
the Phoenix Street Railway. There had been brief announce- 
ment that a trial trip would be made last night, but the 
company having obtained a six-day extension of the time 
limit under the franchise, it was generally believed that 
the electric cars would not be put on before the last part 
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Phoenix Railway Company cars 20, 18 and 19 on Washington 
Street about 1910. Arizona State Capitol Library & Archives 
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Phoenix Railway Company car 33 shows its California-Pacific 
Origin in this early photograph. Collection of Alfred E. Barker 
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of the week. Yesterday manager Pratt was able to announe 
that at 7:30 last night the first electric car would de- 
part from the City Hall with a party of invited guests. 

The car arrived shortly ahead of the time and was boarded 
by the guests, among whom were Chief Justice Baker, Mayor 
Cole and Councilmen Goldberg, Lacy, Chapman and McNeil, and 
representatives of the press and A. Redewill. The tour 
embraced a journey to the park and return to the Monihon 
Building and a trip to the residence of General Sherman. 
(September 29, 1893). 

Construction was rapidly pushed west past the Capitol, 
where the trolley's arrival was reported to be rapidly 
raising the value of a new M.E. Collins sub-division. 
Traffic rapidly called for a third car, which arrived the 
day after Christmas from Sherman properties in Los Angeles. 
Presumably the first two cars had come from the same source; 
it is claimed, apparently on good authority, that every 
car operated in Phoenix during the Sherman regime was 
second hand. But whatever the source of the cars, Phoenix 
was happy with them, and the year closed with the city 
reassured that it was in the vanguard of progress, and 
confident that electric railways would soon transport its 
people to Glendale, Tempe, and even Mesa. Indeed, Sherman 
and his partner, E. P. Clark (in search of bigger ventures 
in Los Angeles but still mindful of Phoenix) were shortly 
to incorporate the Pasadena and Pacific Railway Company of 
Arizona for a million dollars, with the avowed intention of 
constructing "either single or double track electric rail- 
ways from Phoenix via the Asylum to Tempe, ten miles; also 
from downtown Los Angeles to Santa Monica...." Unfortu- 
nately, the Southern California tail, which developed into 
a major portion of the gigantic Pacific Electric system, 
found itself wagging a non-existent Arizona dog; the Tempe 
line never got beyond the stage of a necessary requirement 
of the Territorial incorporation laws. 

1895 brought further progress. The last mule car tinkled 
down Washington Street on the 8th of June, when the short 
depot spur was electrified. The little four-wheeled cars 
continued to run from Yavapai and Washington to the fair- 
grounds, however, their short wheelbase and great overhang 
providing considerable sport for the more rambunctious 
young men of Phoenix who delighted in gathering on the rear 
platform and jumping up and down until the car was bounced 
off the tracks. 

1895 also saw the commencement of a northward branch, the 
Brill line. Branching off the Washington Street line, the 
Brill line ran up First Street to Pierce, east to 10th, then 
north again to what is now Sheridan. 

The completion of the Brill line brought activity to a 
halt for five years, during which time Sherman occupied 
himself with obtaining title to virtually everything in 
sight southwest from Los Angeles to the ocean and then 
lacing his holdings solidly together with a first-class 
system of interurban lines. 

The turn of the century brought renewed activity. The 
construction of the new Capitol building posed a problem, 
for Sherman was averse to moving his trolley tracks, and the 
territorial's legislature's dignity was affronted by the 
prospect of street cars running through the rotunda. 

The Gazette of January 17, 1901, tells us: "The Capitol 
commissioners are determined that the electric street car 
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line shall not cross the capitol grounds. The Gazette is 
of the opinion that the legislature will rather like to 
leave it there as it lets off passengers at the Capitol 
door. This is especially agreeable during wet weather and 
we will have some rainy days by and by.” 

In the Arizona Republic, however, an anonymous writer 
suggested that the situation offered an unparrallelled 
chance for close contact between the solons and their con- 
stituents, the railway company, however, at last yielded 
and re-routed its Washington Street line up 17th Avenue to 
Adams and then west to 22nd Avenue. 

At the same time work was being completed on the Indian 
School line, up Fourth Street from Pierce to what is now 
Roosevelt and then up Third Street to Indian School, and 
the line was placed in operation on January 3, 1901. In 
May the last mule car rattled in from the Grand Avenue line 
and its converson to electric power was completed. 

Again a period of quiescence ensued. Further construction 
came to a halt for almost ten years. In 1904, however, a 
significant event occured with the arrival of Sam H. Mitchell 
as manager of the system. A native of Nova Scotia, Mitchell 
came to Phoenix by way of Minneapolis and Portland, Oregon. 
In his twenty-one years as manager he was to guide the line 
at its most extensive, and also its most decrepit extremes. 
He outlasted the Sherman regime by two months, took what 
little credit was offered, and served as the personified 
target of every verbal (and an occasional all-too-real) 
brickbat directed at the street cars. 

1910 saw the beginning of construction on the line's 
most ambitious and least profitable venture, the Glendale 
line, and also the destruction by fire of the car barn and 
eight cars. It is open to question which was the greater 
disaster. On January 10 the directors of the Suburban Rail- 
way Company met to plan the Glendale line, and on February 
3 a fire started by an overheated forge in the shops totally 
destroyed the barns and every car not out on the line. Only 
two of the cars were insured, two were being built, three, 
according to Mitchell, were "new", one a small open bench 
car, and two were admittedly ancient. 

Undaunted, Mitchell almost immediately announced plans 
for a new carbarn, replacement of lost cars, and the com- 
pletion of the new line. A note of gloom, however -- and 
perhaps of prophecy -- was struck almost simultaneously 
when the motor of a Washington Street car -- quite without 
warning -- dropped out, and derailed the car injuring four 
passengers. Somewhat glibly, Mitchell informed the press 
that such things happened everyday on the best of run street 
railways. 

Construction continued, however. A shuttle line was 
begun in the downtown area, running from the new Arizona 
Eastern depot at First Avenue and Jackson Street to the 
Washington line, east to Seventh Street, south to the old 
M & P depot, back along Washington to 13th Avenue, and then 
back to the new depot. A single four-wheeled car was 
operated, without a definite schedule. 

New trackage was laid on Fourth Street, Second Avenue, 
and Monroe Street to provide a loop for cars on the Glendale, 
Brill, and Indian School lines. Inbound cars entered the 
downtown area on Fourth, turned onto Washington as far as 
Second Avenue, and then returned to Fourth Street. A new 
line serving the northwest section was also begun, running 
up second avenue to Fillmore, west to Fifth Avenue, and then 
north to what is now Encanto Boulevard; this was later 
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known as the Kenilworth line. 

By 1911 there were 17.54 miles of track within the 
city with a fare of 5¢ and 12.29 miles of suburban track 
to Glendale with one way fare being 35¢. The company 
owned 30 cars including both open and closed, plus two 
work cars. 

"Interurban fever" continued to run rampant. The 
Glendale line was under construction, and a group of citi- 
zens met to organize a line that would run to Mesa via the 
new South Central bridge and Tempe. 

The Glendale line kept on inching into the desert, 
and finally came to term in March, 1911. The route, in 
terms of present street names, turned east on Fairmont 
from Third Street to Twelfth, north to Maryland, west to 
Seventh Street, north to Orangewood, then due west to a 
point just north of Glendale, entering that city on Second 
Street. Three "brand new" cars arrived for the line 
(second hand from Los Angeles and originally built in 
1896) and, decked out in yellow paint, began service on 
the line. Freight, too, was handled, principally carloads 
of hay destined to the Santa Fe at Glendale. 

This, with the addition of the Hollywood line, a 
shuttle from 16th Street east on Washington to 25th, and a 
freight connection to the Southern Pacific, completed its 
system. And from this point the story of the Sherman 
regime is one of continuous decline. 

The beginning of the end, as far as the Sherman 
regime is concerned, was the strike of 1913. Discontented 
over pay, general working conditions, and personal grie- 
vances, the car men of the line organized and obtained 
a Charter from the Amaigamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway employees, and promptly refused to man 
the cars. A long and bitter fight developed, with the 
company importing strikebearers from the Thiel Detective 
Agency and the public in general refusing to ride the cars. 
The Phoenix Central Trades Council promptly established 
an automobile jitney service along the lines, and the public 
began to discover that it didn't miss the street cars nearly 
so much as they expected they would. The strike was finally 
settled, but it was to be over ten years before the city 
really became concerned about their trolley line. 

The general esteem in which the traction company was 
held came to light most clearly in the hearings heid by the 
Arizona Corporation Commission during 1912 in the case of 
State of Arizona vs. Phoenix Street Railway Co. et. al. 
Attorney General George P. Bullard, for the state, entered 
into a long and graphic summary of the allegedly abysmal 
state of affairs obtaining in the operation of the lines. 
Hardly a feature of the physical plant or service escaped 
his ridicule, to which manager Mitchell was apparently 
unable to reply, save to quibble on minor points. The 
hearings resulted in an order by the commission to, in effect 
entirely rebuild the system. And there, aside from occa- 
sional grumbles from the comnission, the matter rested. The 
condition in which the comnission found the system was 
essentially that in which, allowing for thirteen years 
additional wear and tear, the city obtained it in 1925, 

Certainly there can be no question about the age of the 
cars. Four were obtained from the Los Angeles Pacific 
system, all built in 1896, while the "new" cars purchased 
after the car barn fire were cast-offs of the San Diego 
Electric Railway. 


? 
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Phoenix Street Railway car 60 on the Kenilworth line after 


some local rebuilding. A 40 series on the Indian School 
line follows. Arizona Photographic Associates photo from McGoflin Collection 


Phoenix Street Railway car 43 at the carbarn while still in 
two-man operation complete with safety slogans on the sides. 
Arizona Photographic Associates photo from McGoflin Collection 
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For the next twelve years the system slowly deterio- 
rated. Enough was put into maintenance to keep the cars 
running, after a fashion. Finally, early in 1925, rumors 
began to circulate that the Sherman interests were about 
to give up. Finally, on April 20 of that year, copies of 
a notice to abandon all service were sent to the City Com- 
mission, the Arizona Corporation Commission, and the Board 
of Supervisors of Maricopa County. Sherman was through. 

The first reaction was one of general confusion. Nu- 
merous alternative plans were suggested, but their one com- 
mon feature was the cry that something must be done to keep 
a transportation system. 

Finally, on June 10, the City Commission unanimously 
voted to purchase the system at salvage value when the 
company ceased operations on October 20th, with the avowed 
intention of interesting some outside group in taking it 
over. Both the Mayor and the City Manager expressed their 
opposition to municipal operation, but Mayor Whitney took 
the occasion to remark: "In all events I am glad to see 
Mr. Sherman and his company quit the transportation field 
in Phoenix, as I am confident that the way he has operated 
his company in the past has been a detriment tothe city 
rather than a blessing.” 

News was circulated that the City Commission would 
shortly have a street car system for sale at bargain-base- 
ment prices, and on August 1, C. B. Buchanan of the en- 
gineering consulting firm of Buchanan and Layng in New York, 
arrived in the company of T. R. Dahl, a financier of Cleve- 
land, to inspect the merchandise. Mr. Buchanan, after an 
a; 2arently brief glance at the system, announced his firm 
woutd be glad to take over the system on a twenty-five 
year franchise, raise the fare to seven cents and install 
a bus line. 

On August 19, the Corporation Commission issued an 
order prohibit ing the abandonment of service pending a 
"complete review’ and then wondered how to enforce the order. 
The next day the City Commission passed an ordinance calling 
for a special election to consider the Buchanan and Layng 
franchise. 

In the meantime, the Corporation Commission faced with 
the incontrovertible fact that the company had a net oper- 
ating deficit of $23,599.56 and had made a profit only one 
year, 1920, since the reorganization of the company in 1911, 
tried desparately to find some way for the Sherman regime to 
save money and keep operating. Service to Glendale and 
Orangewood was ordered ended, and the next day ordered re- 
stored as far as Orangewood (Central Avenue) when it was 
discovered that manager Mitchell had not been entirely pre- 
cise in his statement that the company averaged six passen- 
gers a day from Orangewood. A ten-cent fare was like-wise 
ordered, and the commission promised to intercede with the 
Central Arizona Light and Power Company to obtain more 
favorable power rates. 

As the special election drew near, it became evident 
that the City Commission, Mayor Whitney and City Manager 
Hitchcock were all in favor of the bus franchise, while the 
newspapers and most of the public were not. Meanwhile, 
appraisers for the city and the company were haggling over 
terms. The City Engineer submitted an estimate of $18,711.43 
While the company consultant quoted $115,560.44. As the 
city's man was evidently unimpressed, the company agreed to 
compromise at $20,000. 
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Phoenix car 44 and an unidentified work car in the dead- 
line behind the car barn about 1937. 


The car was apparent- 
ly last used to advertise the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Rodeo. 


Photo by Wilbur C, Whittaker 








Phoenix car 42 in the deadline behind the carbarn about 


1937 in bad state of repair, but showing clearly the 
rebuilding of the 40's for one-man operation. 


W. C, Whittaker 
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Opposition to the franchise became more pronounced, and 
Mayor Whitney, sensing the direction of events, provided him- 
self and the commissioners with an escape hatch saying that 
should the franchise be rejected the city would continue 
operating and a bond issue voted for rehabilitation. 


Then, on September 21, a Phoenix attorney, Captain 
J.E.B. Alexander, proposed that a corporation of local 
citizens lease the lines from the city. This would elimi- 
nate one of the major burdens of the railway, city taxes, 
since the railway would still be municipal property, even 
though operated by a private concern. This plan promptly 
found favor with the editors of the Gazette and many others. 

Feelings ran high, but mostly opposed, as the franchise 
neared a vote. Starting on the 23rd, the Gazette carried 
a daily three column boldface editorial on its fron page 
urging the defeat of the franchise. Within the paper, during 
the same period, the "Citizens Committee Opposed to the 
Buchanan and Layng Franchise" ran four column ads daily. 

The vote on the 26th followed the trend of opposition 

evident before the election and the franchise proposal was 
soundly defeated. Mayor Whitney, as soon as the votes had 
been counted, gracefully swallowed his disappointment at 
its outcome and promptly, on Sunday afternoon, September 
27th, appointed a Committee of Forty-Five made up of pro- 
minent citizens and gave themthe task of finding a way to 
operate the cars. The committee quickly elected R. D. 
Roper chairman and expressed itself in favor of a lease as 
proposed by Alexander. The Committee also faced the pro- 
blem of obtaining the Corporation Commissions' approval of 
the purchase agreement. 

On October 1, the Committee adopted the Alexander plan, 
and it was also adopted by the City Commission. The next 
day the Corporation Commission cleared the legal path for 
the sale of the line to the city, to be consumated on Octo- 
ber 20, and on October 3rd, Alexander and three associates, 
including Manager Mitchell,orgainized the Citizens Transit Co. 
and submitted a proposed lease to the Committee of Forty- 
Five. 

Opposition began to develop to the Alexander lease 
proposal as it was finally presented. The lease did not 
guarantee rehabilitation of the lines within any specified 
time, and there was also some question raised concerning 
the ability of the Citizens Transit Company to finance the 
undertaking. On October 16, the comnittee turned down the lease 
by a close vote, but also voted to reconsider the matter if 
Captain Alexander were to submit a modified version. 

Throughout the next two weeks constant conferences were 
held between the executive committee of Forty-Five and the 
Alexander group, and by the 24th it was able to muster a 
clear affirmative vote in the entire committee. On October 
29th the City Commission approved the palin, and began to 
work out details of a temporary lease to remain in effect 
until a proper lease and franchise could be voted on in a 
special election. 

In the meantime the city took over the system on the 
first of November, having persuaded the firm to set that 
date for the cessation of operations. Mitchell was retained 
for two months on a $600 salary, the expectations being the 
hope that Alexander's lease would be in effect by the first 
of the year and Mitchell would presumably continue as 
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Phoenix Street Railway car 134 on the Washington Street 
line about 1937 in the orange livery. Note the noise 
and safety guards on the trucks. ~. Wilbur C. Whittaker 


Phoenix Street Railway car 514 on the Kenilworth line 
in the green paint job without the covers on the trucks, 
-- Photo by Ken Kidder 
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Then, with everything apparently set, a mew factor 
entered the scene in the form of F. W. Webster of the 
Southern Pacific electric lines in California. Webster 
was offered a loan by Paul Shoup, president of the S. P., 
to make a survey of the system, at the request of Dwight 
B. Heard, publisher of the Republican and a prominent 
member of the Comnittee Forty-Five. Mr. Webster came, 
looked, and recommended. Among his recommendations were 
the complete rebuilding of the line, new cars of the 
Birney safety type, all-steel and one-man in operation, 
and a price tag of $1,380,000. 

The Committee took a long look at the estimate, 
winced, and promptly split on whether to forget it and 
back the Alexander lease or to sit and hope that Mr. 
Webster was favorably enough impressed with his own es- 
timate to persuade the "“Espee” to buy the line. The 
situation remained so for three weeks, with the City 
Commission finally breaking the deadlock by calling for 
a special election to be held on December 26 to decide 
the Alexander lease once and for all. On November 25 the 
Southern Pacific was heard from, with a definite dis- 
claimer of interest. Along with his reply Shoup gra- 
tuitously included the information that Mr. Webster had 
also taken a good look at the Alexander plan and found 
it thoroughly impractical. The President added that the 
city would do best to seek a solid, experienced source 
of funds. He did not need to add that he meant someone 
else's funds. 

The final blow fell the next day. Charging hostility 
on the part of the Committee of Forty-Five, Captain 
Alexander and the Citizens Transit Company withdrew their 
lease offer. Like or not, the City of Phoenix was in the 
street car business, To show what they thought of the 
Whole business, the City Commission fired Sam Mitchell on 
Christmas Day. 

To the surprise of almost everyone, the “amateurs” of 
the City Commission proved they could run a street car line 
better thant heir professional predecessors. Experts were 
called in to diagnose the patient, and their recommendations 
followed after due consideration. 

Even with the system as they found it, however, the 
city fathers began to improve service. Service was 
speeded up, cars patched up enough to run until replaced, 
and -- miracle of miracles -- the schedule was maintained. 

A $750,000 bond issue was floated, contracts let fos 
complete rebuilding of the roadbed, and eighteen new all- 
steel, double truck safety cars ordered from the St. Louis 
Car Company. 

On Christmas Day, 1928, the first of the 18 new cars, 
loaded with city officials and other dignitaries toured 
the re-built lines, now numbering six and covering the 
populated areas of the community. Seventeen street cars 
were cleaned and serviced at the car barn located at the 
site of the original barn at 13th and Adams. 

Eventually unprofitable lines were lopped off. The 
Orangewood line, stump of the Glendale interurban line, was 
the first to go, with the Hollywood and Grand Avenue lines 
following early in the thirties. 

The first municipal bus operation in 1928 began on a 
new line in the south part of town and from that point on, 
busses steadily and surely gained on the street cars. In 
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1937 the first transit type busses were purchased and put 


in operation, 


lines -- Washington, Brill, 
lasted out World War Il. 
On April 27, 1946, 


and by June of 1941, 
of 17 street cars to 23 bussess. 


the Republic printed: 


the system had a ratio 
The remaining four trolley 


Indian School and Kenilworth -- 


"Brill Street 


cars will be replaced this morning with the latest type 


Diesel Busses, 


Jess Hardy, Supt. 
cars probably will not be run on this line again, 


Street 
and this 


said yesterday. 


is the first step in a move to eliminate all street cars in 


Phoenix. 


The Kenilworth line 
April 16, 
later on August 15, 1947, 
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As more busses arrive, 
Kenilworth Street cars will be 


the Indian School and 


replaced.” 


was the first to go ending service on 
1947 followed by the Indian School line four months 
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The fate of the Washington Street line was sealed in October 
of the same year when fire swept the car barn, destroying seven 
cars--more than half of the remaining modern cars, now almost 
20-years old. An eighth car was so badly damaged it was feared 
it had to be scrapped. The blaze started in a car inside the 
barn, apparently from a short circuit, and spread so rapidly on 
the grease covered floor that the barn was a mass of flames by 
the time the firemen arrived. 

The six remaining cars were pressed into service on the Capit- 
al-Eastlake Park line augmented by busses and service was maint- 
ained on a mixed basis til February 17, 1948 when busses took over. 
An observance on that day saw three cars make the roundtrip on 
Washington from the Court House to the State Capitol carrying 150 
pioneers, city officials and employees. Car 508 headed the parade 
with operator W. H. Scott, a veteran of 24 years at the controls. 


PHOENIX STREET CARS 


10-17 Builder unkown, small, single truck open, rebuilt flat roof, not all alike 

18-23 Laclede about 1900, "Metropolitan type" (half-open), 4-window closed section, 
five pairs of seats with aisle in open end, deck roof, hand brake, maximum 
traction trucks, Originally built for City & Suburban Ry (Washington, D.C.) 
in 100-109 series, later Washington Railway 900-909 series, retired and sold 
by Washington Railway about 1903, 
Pullman, 1895. Former Los Angeles & Pacific 7O=series, 8-window closed 
section, 2 pair of seats in open end and one pair of seats on platform of 
other end, Railroad roof, air brakes. Originally all closed, open ends 
added by LA&P in 1908, Sold to Phoenix prior to 1911. 

33 Pullman, 1895 same data as rest of 30 series except never rebuilt with open 
end, pair of seats on both platforms, 

40-43 American, 1913, California PAYE type 38'8" long, 4-window center section, 
deck roof, Brill trucks, air brakes. Renumbered 40, 42, 44, 46 in 1928, 

70-74 San Diego Electric Railway, 1907. purchased in 1919 - see below 

75-76 San Diego Electric Railway, 1908. purchased in 1919 = see below 

80,83-86 San Diego Electric Railway, 1908. purchased in 1918 (renumbered 60-65?) 

The 12 San Diego cars were California type, 33' long, weighed 26,500 1lbs., 

2B-27G trucks, 2GE-202 motors, K-11 control, 36 seats. San Diego retired 
them in 1914, 

100-134 (even numbers only) St Louis, 1928, one-man, arch roof, semi-steel, 39'11" 
long, 15-tons weight. Renumbered 500-517 in 1944, 





Prior to 1928 yellow paint prevailed, in 1928 orange was adopted and in 1944 dark 
green took over. 


30-32 served Orangewood-“lendale line, 33 was used on Brill Street, 40-43 on Washing- 

ton. San Diego cars replaced all but 33, 40-43 about 1920. 100-134 replaced all but 

40 series in 1928. The 40's retired when Grand Avenue line went out in the 1930's. 
-- J. W. Dodge 
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